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dancing when somebody else is doing it: we soon weary of the
few pas which make up the dancer s stock-in-trade.

We demand, first, a pretty dance (and composers of good
dances are no more plentiful than composers of good songs);
and, second, a whole drama in dance, in which the pas seul shall
merge, as the aria and cavatina have at last merged in the Wag-
nerian music-drama. In opera this has been done by a gradual
reduction of the independence and consequent incongruity of the
soloist's show-piece until it became an integral part of the act. But
I cannot say that I see much progress in this direction in the
ballet The solos are still often as absurdly out of place as those
of Mr Folair and the Infant Phenomenon; and the old final cadenza
and high note, which in opera is now either absorbed into the
song structure or abolished altogether, flourishes in its choreo-
graphic form in the ridiculous teetotum spin round the stage
with which every solo in a ballet ends. It is really a sort of taking
round the hat for applause, as undignified in intention as it is
unlovely in appearance.

The worst of it is that the only journalistic scrutiny as yet
brought to bear on dancing is of a sort now all but obsolete in
every other art. The very vilest phase of criticism is that in
which it emerges from blank inanity into an acquaintance with
the terms, rules, and superstitions which belong to the technical
processes of the art treated of. It is then that you get asinine
rigmaroles praising hopelessly commonplace painters for their
"marvellous foreshortening," their knowledge of anatomy, their
"correct composition" (meaning that every group of figures has
the outline of a candle extinguisher), and so on; whilst great com-
posers are proved to be ignorant and tasteless pretenders, because
their discords are unprepared and improperly resolved, or their
harmony full of false relations and consecutive fifths, or because
si contra fa diabolus est. Why, I have myself been reproached
with ignorance of "the science of music" because I do not im-
pose on the public by hoggishly irrelevant displays of ignorance
of the true inwardness of musical technology! Now it happens
that in an evil hour the technology of the ballet has been be-
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